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ROBERT SWAIN GIFFORD, LANDSCAPE-PAINTER 


The loss which art in America has suffered through the death of 
Robert Swain Gifford, the noted landscape-painter, is felt with pecu- 
liar keenness in many New England homes. Mr. Gifford -.a: regarded 
as a New Bedford man; with 
Albert Van Beest, Albert 
Bierstadt, and William Brad- 
ford he is claimed as one of 
the New Bedford nen who, 
at the time of their death, 
were possessed of prominence 
in the world of art. It was 
on the neighboring island of 
Naushon, or, strictly speak- 
ing, Nonamesset, that Mr. 
Gifford was born; in the town 
of Fairhaven that he spent 
the days of his boyhood and 
surmounted the first difficul- 
ties which beset his choice 
of an artistic career; in his 
studios on the old Eliot place 
and at Nonquit that he did 
much of his most represent- 
ative work. Probably more 
of his pictures are to be found 
in New Bedford houses than 
anywhere else. in proportion 
to the number of persons 
able to gratify their taste for 
paintings. And more than R. SWAIN GIFFORD 
that, it was the seacoast there- a 
abouts, the stretches of shore 
and water which Mr. Gifford found at Nonquit and South Dart- 
mouth and on his native Naushon which furnished him the 
inspiration for the paintings on which his fame most depends. 

Few artists had the opportunities for foreign travel that befell Mr. 
Gifford. In his trips abroad he visited England, France, Spain, 
Morocco, Egypt, Italy, Germany, Norway, Sweden, and the Nethei- 
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lands. He made an 
extensive trip to Cali- 
fornia, and in 1889 
accompanied the Har- 
riman expedition to 
Alaska. Places so rich 
as these in opportuni- 
ties for the artist 
would have furnished 
many artists sketches 
for a life work. Yet, 
as one critic has 
pointed out, Mr. Gif- 





HALT IN THE DESERT ford could not have 
By R. Swain Gifford confined himself to 

Italian, say, or North 
African subjects without some sacrifice to his individuality. In the 


end, he turned back to the scenes of his youth, finding in them the 
effects of light and air which most strongly appealed to him. 

‘‘After many years of wandering,’’ wrote a critic recently, ‘‘it is 
a significant circumstance that Gifford turned back to the shores of 
Buzzards Bay and the beloved haunts of his youth, there to paint the 
pictures which give the most intimate expression of his personal senti- 
ment, and which will therefore be the longest identified with him. 
. . . . Neither in Oregon, California, England, France, Spain, Italy, 
Morocco, Egypt, Algiers, nor the Great Desert did Gifford paint the 
landscapes which will in time to come be regarded as the most indi- 
vidual of his contributions to art, but in Dartmouth, Massachusetts, 
a little village a few miles from New Bedford, where for years he 
made his summer home. I doubt if he ever found, in Africa, Europe, 
or on the Pacific 
Slope, subjects 
more congenial to 
his own nature or 
motives which 
would appeal more 
forcibly to any 
landscape- painter 
than those ‘wild 
cedars, gray shores, 
the russet grass 
which sighs in the 
autumnal wind, the 
bare rocks and 
lonely moors, fad- jy iGy7-sHIp 
ing off into the  ByR. Swain Gifford 
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far-off horizon and canopied by cool, gray masses of clouds through 
which a gleam of light steals here and there,’ near to his early home.’’ 

In the sketches of Gifford which have appeared of late, mention 
has been made of the obstacles which the young artist had to meet 


and overcome before he found himself fairly started on the career 
which eventually brought him fame. That he triumphed in spite of 


the odds must always have been to him a source of pardonable pride. 


VINEYARD SOUND, FROM NAUSHON 
By R. Swain Gifford 


He never had the advantage of regular instruction such as is furnished 
in art schools. His health was poor and the worldly circumstances of 
his family were such as to discourage a young man from engaging in.a 
career in which the monetary rewards were so uncertain as in art. 
For some time he was employed in the railroad yard at Fairhaven, 
where his father had removed with his family from Naushon shortly 
after Gifford was born; and it is rather interesting to note that had 
Mr. Gifford, when he found himself at the cross-roads, chosen the 
other path, the loss to art would have meant the gain, to some trade, 
of an unusually skilled workman. 

The writer recently was shown a note written on a piece of draw- 
ing-paper by William Bradford, the well-known Fairhaven artist, who 
vas fourteen years Gifford’s senior. The note, addressed to ‘‘ Rob’t,’’ 
informs him that Mr. Bradford will not be at the studio that day, and 
gives instructions for the reception of certain articles which the elder 
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of the two men expected to have left for him. The scrap of paper 
and the writing thereon are interesting as showing the position which 
Robert Swain Gifford at that time occupied. It is evident that he 
had the run of Mr. Bradford's studio, in which L. D. Eldred 
now works in the north part of the town of Fairhaven, and that in 
return for that privilege he performed sundry little services for Mr. 
Biadford, to compensate him for the prized priviliges he enjoyed. 
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CONSTANTINE, ALGIERS 
By R. Swain Gifford 


‘In such moments as Gifford could steal from his work, he was 
wont to sketch on the shore of the town—thus giving expression to 
that native talent which flourished despite the obstacles which fate 
placed in his way. As he sat sketching one day, there came to him 
Albert Van Beest, the Dutch marine-vainter, who at that time was a 
resident in the family of William Bradford. Van Beest came to 
Fairhaven in 1854, and left in 1857, so that, at the most, Gifford 
could not have been over seventeen years of age when he lost the 
instruction and guidance of the artist who had such a profound influ- 
ence on him. Attracted by the sketches which the young man was 
drawing, and ready to help in the development of youthful talent, 
Van Beest is said to have offered encouragement to Robert Swain 
Gifford and to have been the means of his securing access to the 
studio which Bradford and Van Beest then occupied. Subsequently 
Van Beest and young Gifford made trips together in a sail-boat, 
ability to handle which was an inheritance of “the young man from 
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his father, a sailor 
and fisherman, and 
at one time the 
skipper of Robert 
Swain’s yacht, the 
Fawn. 

After Van Beest 
had returned to 
New York, where 
he died three years 
later, Mr. Gifford 


continued to per- 
severe in his pur- WILLOWS, NEAR NEW BEDFORD 
By R. Swain Gifford 





pose to become an 
artist. He had 
profited greatly, in all probability, by the instruction of Van Beest, 
but even so, the pursuit of art was by no means within easy reach. 
Means were required if the young man was to devote his whole time 
to painting, and means were at that time not forthcoming. 

It was about this time that Mr. Gifford made the acquaintance of 
Walton Ricketson and his brother Arthur, who were then living at 
Brooklawn, the home of their father, Daniel Ricketson, the historian. 
Walton Ricketson was beginning to engage in sculpture. and in his 
studio he fitted up a place where his friend Gifford could work at the 
easel. 

Then came the parting of the ways, when the Fairhaven boy was 
confronted with the necessity of choosing between art and the utili- 
tarian trade of a carpenter. From all accounts, he would have made 
an expert workman, being possessed of unusual mechanical skill, and 
the story goes 
that Mr. Gifford 
was eventually 
brought face to 
face with the prob- 
lem of whether he 
should adopt a 
trade or whether 
he should adhere 
to his original de- 
termination to be- 
come an artist. 
Dr. Ricketson and 
Edward Merrill 
were interested in 


Mr. Gifford, anx- 


SOLITUDE ; 2 
By R. Swain Gifford ious to see him 
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have a chance at an artistic career, and willing to help him in 
S ~ 

so far as they were able. At their suggestion, therefore, Mr. Gifford 

painted a number of pictures. They were sold fora sum which would 





BOAT AT SCHEVENINGEN 
By R. Swain Gifford 


appear insignificant compared with what the artist subsequently 
secured for his work, but which, at the time, was sufficient to turn 
zhe scale. On the proceeds Mr. Gifford went to Boston and took up 
the work destined, before he died, to enrich American art. 
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One of 
the earliest 
of Mr. Gif- 
ford’s paint- 
ings is a 
mountain 
torrent 
$c 6.ne, 
painted in 
1860. At 
that time 


Mr. Gifford 


was 
i but ean NEW BEDFORD 
twenty By R. Swain Gifford 


years old. 
The picture, which is after the paintings of Carame, the Swiss land- 
scape-artist, represents a tumbling torrent in the Swiss mountains, 
and shows few of the characteristics of Mr. Gifford’s later work. 
Critics who have written about Mr. Gifford and his work have 
agreed in picturing him as a most companionable man. An appre- 
ciation of Gifford, the man, by F. S. Dellenbaugh, who accompanied 
him on the Harriman expedition, touched on this side of the artist’s 
character. Despite the fact that his health as a young man was not 
the most robust, he appears to have been fond of outdoor life and 
camping expeditions. This trait is revealed in an article which 
appeared some years ago on ‘‘The Tile Club at Play,’’ narrating a 
trip which the members of that organization, among whom Mr. 
Gifford was 
styled 
**The Grif- 
fin,’’ made 
through 
some of the 
towns on 
Long Is- 
land. 
Before 
he went 
abroad, Mr. 
Gifford in- 
dulged his 
liking for 
such tours 
in his own 
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VENICE He 
By R Swain Gifford os 
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some time camping on Naushon, and in company with Mr. Ricket- 


son had a camp at Quittacus. In the early sixties Mr. Gifford 
visited Mt. Desert, Maine, where he spent the season camping out 
in an old mill at Schooner Head. There he met two artists — 


Jervis McEntee and Sanford Gifford—who were on a sketching 
tour with their wives. Subsequently he visited Grand Manan, the 
Adirondacks, and a number of places in Canada. Among the fruits 





TWILIGHT, NONQUIT 
By R. Swain Gifford 


of these tours are a painting of a scene at Quebec and an etching of 
a Canadian boat, together with a number of now notable canvases. 

Much better known, however, are the paintings made from 
sketches collected during Mr. Gifford’s Old World travels. One of 
these, entitled ‘‘Cairo,’’ was painted in time to win a prize at the 
Philadelphia Exposition of 1876. It is one of the best known of his 
Oriental subjects. Two paintings may be mentioned as the result of 
Mr. Gifford’s visit to Italy. One of them, the ‘‘ Neapolitan Fishing 
Boat,’’ is perhaps one of the best of Mr. Gifford’s marine pictures. 
It is wonderfully full of life and animation. Under full spread of 
canvas the little boat is seen breasting the waves, while the attitude 
of the figures in the stern suggests alertness to. the work in hand. 
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The sea is admirably done, as are also the light effects. The reflected 
light of the sun on the sail and the just rising moon in the background 
make a harmonious combination of sunset and moonrise. The other 
Italian subject is a Venetian gondola, lying in one of the canals. 

Of Mr. Gifford’s latest work, portraying New England shore 
scenes, an especially fine example is a Nonquit scene, with a group 
of tall trees in the foreground, and suggesting in the distance the blue 
waters of the bay and the Elizabeth Islands. The vista is not, so far 
as the objects revealed are concerned, of especial interest; it was not 
this aspect that made it appeal to the artist as asubject. The charm 
lies in the coloring and the treatment of the distance and the soft, 
hazy atmosphere which is characteristic of the locality under certain 
conditions. The picture is a large one, painted in 1902, and may be 
regarded as fairly representative of Mr. Gifford’s most mature work. 
Another Nonquitt scene depicts a group of rocks with the water 
breaking over them. 

While generally associated with his paintings in oil, not a little of 
Mr. Gifford’s claim to fame rests on his etchings. In closing this 
article on Mr. Gifford, it may not be amiss to mention that the 
artist’s ability was not restricted to art alone. As a pastime, he 
derived a good deal of enjoyment from the designing of yachts. He 
had his own views as to the best models for a cruising boat, and had 
designed a number of models from which serviceable craft could have 
been built. On one occasion Mr. Gifford, with Frank Ward, D. W. 
Tryon, and Walton Ricketson, entered a sort of competition in boat 
designing. Mr. Tryon turned out a boat somewhat along the lines 
of the Galatea; Mr. Gifford’s was more after the fashion of the 
Volunteer; while those of the other two artists fell in a class between 
the two. The boats were rigged and sailed in the Apponegansett, 
above the Padanaram bridge, where their strong and weak points 
were carefully tested and compared. COOPER GAW. 





PALM BEACH 
By R. Swain Gifford 


Nore. — For other examples of Gifford’s work, see four following pages. 
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THE COAST OF NEW ENGLAND — SKETCH 
By R. Swain Gifford 
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DARTMOUTH MOOR, MASSACHUSETTS 
By R. Swain Gifford 












ITEMS FROM THE ART MUSEUMS 


The Corcoran Gallery has made quite recently a number of valu- 
able acquisitions to its permanent collection. When Mr. McGuire, 
the director, and Mr. Glover were in.New York at the time of the 
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RICKETSON’S POINT—ETCHING 
By R. Swain Gifford 


Waggaman sale they purchased a canvas by Blakelock, a large paint- 
ing by De Neuville, a little water-color by Steelink, and two bronzes 
by Remington. All of these works have now been received and 
placed on exhibition. 

* The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy has bought three paintings by 
foreign artists recently shown at St. Louis, which, after exhibition in 
the rooms of the academy, will be transferred later to the Albright 
Art Gallery. They are a marine, ‘‘The Breakers,’’ by Hans von 
Bartels, of Germany; ‘‘The Winter Sun,’’ snowscape, by Louis Van 
Soest, of Holland, and ‘‘ Wolfgang Lakes,’’ by August Schaeffer, of 
Austria. <All three received gold medals at the World's Fair. 

# Scotland has for some time desired to possess a new national 
gallery, and to hand over the present building in Princes Street, 
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Edinburgh, to the Royal Scottish Academy, which adjoins it. 
Recently the Edinburgh town council unanimously agreed to offer 
the government site on the Calton Hill for the proposed new gallery. 
Visitors to northern Athens, as Edinburgh folk often call their city, 
will remember the Calton Hill, with its classic reproduction of por- 
tions of the Acropolis, seen down the long vista of Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. That is a splendid site. And the Scottish collection, 
if not-very extensive, contains some splendid pictures, amongst them 
what is probably the finest Gainsborough in the world, the full length 
portrait of Hon. Mrs. Graham, which has been declared a masterpiece. 
& Within the last few months John W. Alexander has sold four 





EVENING IN THE DESERT 
By R. Swain Gifford 


pictures to museums. The Cincinnati Fine Arts Museum bought his 
portrait of Rodin, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts ‘‘A Quiet 
Hour,’’ the Minneapolis Fine Arts Museum ‘‘A Ray of Sunlight,”’ 
and the Providence Fine Arts Society ‘‘The Blue Bowl.”’ 

# The St. Louis School and Museum of Fine Arts, which will 
occupy the permanent Fine Arts Building of the recent World’s Fair, 
has received many valuable gifts of foreign and American sculpture, 
paintings, and applied arts that were shown at the Exposition. Four 
beautiful examples of modern French sculpture were presented by 
the city of Paris and the French government. Eighteen important 
pieces of American sculpture have also been presented to the museum, 
and permission has been given to reproduce six others. These 
include French’s equestrian statues of Washington and General 
Hooker; Donohue’s ‘‘Young Sophocles’’; ‘‘The Puritan,’’ by 
Augustus Saint Gaudens; ‘‘The Horses of Diomed,’’ by Gutzon 
Borglum; and ‘‘The Stone Age,’’ by John J. Boyle. 











THE GOOSE PASTURE—CRAYON SKETCH 
By R. Swain Gifford 





A PASTORAL—PEN DRAWING 
By R. Swain Gifford 
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* “‘Beaching 
the Boats,’’ by 
Hendrick W. 
Mesdag, the 
famous Dutch 
marine-painter, 
has just been 
presented by 
the artist to the 
Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy. 
The gift was 
made by a 
letter to the 
president of 
the academy, 
Mr. Ralph H. 
Plumb. The 
painting is now 
installed in the 
rooms of the 
Buffalo Fine 
nigel Arts Academy. 
(See note on le Museum of Art) # Advices 
from Washing- 
ton say that the report of the sub-committee of the board of 
regents of Smithsonian on the art collection to be presented 
to the government by Mr. Freer of Detroit, shows that the 
gift is much more valuable than at first supposed. The present 
collection, known as the Whistler group, is valued at six hundred 
thousand dollars, and to this Mr. Freer will add other collections 
werth four hundred thousand dollars, making in all one million 
dollars. In addition he will donate five hundred thousand dollars 
for the erection of a suitable building for the paintings. The 
so-called Whistler group includes eight hundred and _ eighty-five 
paintings by that artist, including the ‘‘Peacock Room,’’ together 
with some fifty framed paintings by Thayer, Pyron, and Dewing, 
and upward of five hundred accredited to Chinese and Japanese 
artists of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The col ection also 
includes nearly one thousand pieces of ancient Oriental pottery. 
% The Metropolitan Museum in New York is not the only gallery 
that is having trouble over the possible presence of things not genu- 
ine. The Louvre is also a sufferer. A picture of St. Francis, 
attributed to Greco, was removed from the Louvre recently by order 
of the Secretary of Fine Arts, experts having decided that it is noth- 
ing but a copy of the famous master’s work. 
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# A valuable collection of Van Gravesend prints is to be presented 
the Detroit Museum of Art by the owner, Charles L. Freer, accord- 
ing to statements made by friends of Mr. Freer. The prints are 
modern marines. 

#& Apropos of the recent purchase of Fithian’s portrait of Aristo by 
the National Gallery at London, for thirty thousand pounds, the 
Westminster Gazette recalls that this canvas is by no means the 
costliest of the pictures owned by the British government. This 
distinction it gives to the ‘‘Anisdel Madonna’’ of Raphael, which 
was bought in 1885 from the Duke of Harlborough for seventy thou- 
sand pounds, more than fourteen pounds a square inch. Ruskin 
called this ‘‘quite the loveliest Raphael in the world.’”’ 

& A recent acquisition of the Cluny Museum, Paris, which has now 
been placed on view, is a fine collection of rings of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, donated by 
Baron Rothschild. 
# Under the 
agreement where- 
by the New York 
Historical Society 
has accepted the 
collection of mini- 
atures made by 
the late Peter 
Marie and given 
to that organiza- 
tion, it is agreed 
that they must be 
kept together and 
must not be sold. 
The will also gave 
five hundred dol- 
lars to allow for 
a proper case in 
which to show 
them. There are 
two hundred and 
seventy-five mini- 
atures, and on the 
appraisal were 
valued at five dol- 
lars each, or thir- 
teen hundred and 
seventy-five dol- 
lars. The minia- 





THE MINIATURE 


1 ey By George Charles Aid 
tures, 10oWever, (See note on Detroit Museum of Art) 
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cost from one hundred dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars each 
to paint, the aggregate cost of the painting of them being about 
thirty-five thousand dollars. 
# Five medal pictures by American artists at the St. Louis Fair 
were purchased by Ambros Petry for the Detroit Museum of Art, 
and one of T. Blink’s hunting scenes and ‘*The Wine Cellar,’’ by 
V. Chevilliard, have been added by E. C. Walker to his collection 
lately on view in the museum. 
& Five marble sculptures and four bronze statuettes, purchased from 
the proceeds of the H. L. Pierce fund, have lately been installed in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. They include a fragment of what 
was once undoubtedly a charming Attic statue of Leda and the Swan, 
dating from about 400 B.C., and said to be the earliest iJlustration of 
this remarkable mythologic courtship. A large head of Zeus dates 
from the same period and appears to be a variation of the Phidean 
type, bear- 
ingnotraces 
of eastern 
influence, 
although 
discovered 
in Asia Mi- 
nor. An- 
other fine 
head is ap- 
parently the 
portrait of 
a Roman 
lady. And 
there are 
two bas-re- 
liefs, one re- 
presentinga 
lady with a 
mirror and 
the other il- 
lustrating 
the death of 
Priam. 
# Charles 
L. Freer, 
Detroit’s 
well-known 
arse ’ ; millionaire 
= citizen, has 
tendered 


(See note on Detroit Museum of Art) 
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the Smithsonian In- 
stitution at Washing- 
ton a gift valued at 
no less than a half- 
million dollars. Mr. 
Freer’s offer com- 
prises the greatest 
collection of the 
famous Whistler 
paintings in the 
world, and the sec- 
ond largest  collec- 
tion of Japanese and 
Oriental] fine arts and 
pottery in the world. 
This is the largest 
gift ever made to the 
government of the 
United States. <A 
committee consist- 
ing of Dr. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell of 
Washington, Dr. 
James B. Angell of 
the University of 
Michigan, Hon. John tHE INNER HARBOR, POLPERRO 

B. Henderson of By Henry B. Snell 

Missouri, and S. P. (See note on Detroit Museum of Art) 

Langley, secretary of 

the Smithsonian Institution, has been appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the acceptance of the notable gift. The greater part of 
the collection of curios and paintings is now at the home of Mr. 
Freer on Ferry Avenue, Detroit. 

# The St. Louis Public Museum has received the life-size equestrian 
statue called ‘‘The Hurdler,’’ as a gift from the Culver Military 
Academy. ‘‘The Hurdler’’ is the work of Georges Julian Zolnay, 
superintendent of the division of sculpture at the World’s Fair, and 
instructor of sculpture in the St. Louis School of Fine Arts. The 
statue represented the sole exhibit of the Culver Military Academy, 
and was located at the main entrance of the Palace of Education. 

# While in a drug store recently N. P. Perry, a well-known business 
man, dropped dead, aged seventy-three. He was a widower and 
childless, and his entire estate goes to the founding of an art gallery 
for Bloomington, Illinois. 

& The purchases made by the Boston Art Club from the seventy- 
first exhibition are as follows: ‘‘Sunset,’’ by Jules Turcas; ‘‘A Berk- 
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shire Brook,’’ by Bolton Jones; and ‘‘The Harbor,’’ by William P. 
Burpee. The annual appropriation of $1,000 is divided in three 
sums for these purchases. 

The Detroit Museum of Art has created an annual subscription 
fund for the purchase of pictures by American artists for its perma- 
nent collection. This enterprise has met with marked success, and 
the?subscribers will be called together at an early date for the purpose 
of selecting this year’s pictures. Recently the institution had a good 





A LEDGE OF BASS ROCKS 
By George Herbert McCord 


exhibition of works by Hugh H. Breckenridge, followed by choice 
collections by Edward Ertz, E. T. Hurley, and Charles P. Gruppe. 
#* Among recent additions to the print department of the Lenox 
Library are a number of etchings by R. Swain Gifford, whose death 
caused a loss to American art that is greatly regretted, and whose 
even and kindly temperament secured for him a host of friends. 
Mr. Gifford was one of the first to take up etching when the passion 
for that art possessed so many of our painters. His plates are not 
many, and they were made for his own satisfaction, rather than for 
any commercial purpose, therefore they are pleasing and commend- 
able. Those on exhibition in the library included views of Venice, 
the Orient, and New England, his ‘‘Hudson River Tow,’’ looking 
along the decks of barges to the tug that is hauling them, a cattle 
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piece after Troyon, a programme design, and a sketch made at the 
first meeting of the New York Etching Club, in 1877. This last plate 
was drawn by Gifford, bitten by James D. Smillie, and printed by 
Dr. Leroy M. Yale. Mr. Gifford’s manner in etching was as digni- 
fied and artistic as in his painting; it was simple, direct, and strong, 
and although in composition he might be regarded as a conformist, 
every piece of work that he finished bore an individuality of its own. 





THE FRENCH COASTER 
By George Herbert McCord 
(See note on Detroit Museum of Art) 


& Advices from Waterbury, Connecticut, state that in the personal 
estate of Miss Celia Norton, of Bristol, are some valuable paintings 
which she has given to public institutions. One by West which in 
1860 got the gold medal in the Paris Salon, goes to the Boston Public 
Library. There are three other paintings which are given to the city 
of Portland, Maine. Several oil and water-colors, besides the testa- 
tor’s favorite, a marble statue ‘‘ Listening to the Birds,’’ by Martinoli, 
are all given to the Metropolitan Museum of Arts of New York city. 
# The Detroit Museum of Art started about twelve years ago a 
series of informal art lectures which have proved so popular that it 
has determined to build an auditorium specially adapted for the pur- 
pose. The building, which is now under course of construction, and 
will probably be ready for occupancy shortly, is to be one hundred 
feet in length by seventy feet in width and four stories in height. 
The auditorium will occupy the basement floor and be large enough 
to accommodate Sunday audiences. 
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THE JAPANESE ARTIST’S PREPARATION 


The Japanese artist’s preparation for his vocation differs materi- 
ally from that of a Western. To put it briefly, in learning technique 
he is compelled to follow rules and traditions with unswerving fidel- 


JAPANESE WOOD-CARVING 
Front View of an Inner Temple 
Courtesy H. Deakin, Chicago 


ity, while in the choice of subjects for an independent work he has 
the full range of his fancy, with few limitations of fact. As a youth 
he is trained in the careful manipulation of his brushes, in the mixing 
and the handling of his colors. He does little work directly from 
nature or the human figure, but is encouraged to copy much from 
the works of recognized masters. When capable of individual effort 
slight heed for the literal accuracy of his depictions is required of 
him, and he follows whither imagination leads. Of recent years a 
tendency has appeared among the Japanese artists to give at least 
that consideration to literal truth which eliminates grotesqueries. 
The schools, however, stop short of encouraging the painting of land- 
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scape direct from nature or the rendition of figures direct from 
models. Anatomy is sometimes considered, but not always, and no 
great importance is attached to it. In other words, the Japanese are 
decided to retain the Japanese style in their art. They think it is 
the best; they think, too, that having an individual method, it should 
be preserved from falling into an imitation of Western practices, 
which must appeal to us as eminently logical; for the beautiful quali- 


JAPANESE WOOD-CARVING 
An Inner Tempie 
Courtesy H. Deakin, Chicago 


ties of the Japanese work done in the Japanese style no one will care 
to deny. In this connection, a’nice comparison is possible. The 
Japanese fine arts section at the World’s Fair included a collection of 
paintings done by Japs in the European style; and it did not take 
one long to come to the conclusion that those done in the Japanese 
methods were the best. This is not saying, of course, that the 
Japanese, when they adopt European methods, have not supreme 
ability as draftsmen and colorists—several artists who have exhibited 
in this country in recent years have proved that they have. But it is 
saying that a nation or a community that has a distinctive art cannot 
afford to jeopardize it by modifying it to suit alien notions. E. I. C. 
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CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE— ARTIST 


As a man’s work is nothing but an expression of his personality, 
because a man can give out nothing more and nothing less than what 
is inside of him, all creative work is in the nature of a personal reve- 
lation. But people have never been satisfied with this much; they 
want the details. So we are all supplied with a mass of minute 


knowledge as to what millionaires, 
actors, and occasionally poets and 
painters eat, drink, and wear. It 
is all very fine to talk about a man’s 
work being enough in itself, and to 
pretend that that is all one wants 
to know about a world’s worker, 
but one cannot dodge human na- 
ture, and a little gossip now and 
then is relished by the wisest men. 
In one way it is slightly confus- 
ing at times to be well acquainted 
with people who ‘‘do things,’’ and 
in some cases it is a distinct loss. 
Although I myself have seen Ed- 
win Booth’s lovely daughter paie 
and tense with emotion during a 
performance of ‘‘The Fool’s Re- 
venge,’’ she was a sensitive, and 
her father was a genius. She was 
only the exception that proves the CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 
rule; it is hard to sit in a front °¥ "mse 
row and see a man that you have 
lunched with tear a passion to tatters—in dresses and wigs tliat are 
old friends, too—without giving way occasionally to an inward grin. 
For this reason it is no pleasure to know a worker in the arts 
unless he is a good one, unless one svows that he believes in what he 
is doing. Even if he is only trying, with very small success, to 
achieve an end, one can love him and patiently wait for years, if 
necessary, for him to emerge from his struggles, but if there arises 
between you the least suspicion that either is ‘‘faking’’ in his work, 
that delicate thread, complete faith in a man’s taste, that pulls one 
toward a personality with powerful, irresistible force, and yet is as 
sensitive to all changes as a magnetic needle, snaps instantly. A 
friendship really based on this faith can withstand legal and moral 
delinquencies, and yet wither in a night, if anything approaching 
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insincerity becomes apparent, even in the slightest degree, in the 
work of either friend. One must be convinced of absolute sincerity. 
Charles. W. Hawthorne is the sort of a man one can pin one’s 
faith to, and then go off to Tahiti for the rest of one’s life. He 
makes mistakes—who doesn’t?—except those people who are too 
timid to go ahead 
and do anything 
definite; but on 
the other hand, he 
makes no pretense 
of knowing all 
there isin art. The 
very fact that one 
sometimes gets 
from his work an 
impression that he 
is still feeling his 
way makes all the 
more delightful the 
enjoyment one gets 
from some of his 
particularly fresh 
and spontaneous 
bits of painting, 
such as may be 
seen in some of 
the heads shown in 
the illustrations ac- 
companying this 
article. I don’t 
know one of the 
accomplished, bril- 
liant, ‘‘know-it- 
all’’ fellows who 
could have done 
BOY WITH BOWL them, they are so 
By Charles W. Hawthorne a 
fresh, so naive, so 
right from the 
heart. / Artist’s struggles make an old story for an art magazine, 
and I am going to incur Hawthorne's displeasure by putting 
this incident in here (he isn’t going to see the proof of this 
article). I often think of and laugh at one of his adventures 
which came out one night while we were wandering in Central 
Park—Hawthorne is not garrulous. He nearly met his fate one day, 
when he first came to New York, at the hands of a barrel of molasses 
or sugar or something. He was a tall, big-boned, lank Maine ‘‘boy’’ 
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(he is a good deal that way still), and as he was strong and a good 
base-ball player, and had all the muscles that that game requires, and 
as he found it necessary to do something at once, he took the first 
work he could get. It happened to be a ‘‘job”’ rolling barrels full of 
heavy things up a long gangway from a wharf toa steamer. Not 
knowing all the tricks of the trade, to be learned only by experience, 
he had an extra heavy barrel almost to the top when it got beyond 
his control, stopped, and began slowly, and then of course very 





OLD DUTCH FOLK 
By Charles W. Hawthorne 


swiftly to roll down again, with Hawthorne in its track. The image 
of Hawthorne scrambling, sliding, running with his long legs to get 
away from that barrel always amused me, but it was a close call for 
Hawthorne, and he looked out for less strenuous employment, found 
it; walked in the park (Manhattan Islander’s only approach to soli- 
tude); planned his life; went to a night art school; then to Chase's 
school; became a star pupil; then manager of the school; broke 
away; started out for himself; and now has a house and a summer 
school of his own at old Provincetown, on Cape Cod, and one of the 
most interesting studio-houses in New York in the winter. It is in 
quaint Macdougall Alley, a block from Fifth Avenue and Washington 
Square, and is a big room with a gallery, and little rooms tucked up 
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under the roof. There is nothing in particular in the story; until 
one thinks of how many hundreds of others started out at about the 
same time to do this very same thing—and didn't. 

I overheard in the lobby of a New York hotel the other day a 
fat, prosperous-looking traveler from the Fatherland saying to an 
American friend, ‘*The most curious thing I have noticed in your 


LABORERS DRINKING 
By Charles W Hawthorne 


country is that your business men don's seem to have any respect for 
men engaged in any of the arts.’’ Nevertheless, it takes as level and 
as hard a head to get along in New York in a studio as it does ina 
grocery store. For that matter. it takes more; but the point is that 
Hawthorne's art is based on the same fundamental principles as is a 
successful business, it is straightforward, honest, truthful work. He 
isa man’s man; he still goes to ball-games, and can carry on a heated 
discussion in its unintelligible jargon as long as any of the boys after 
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a big one. He has no “‘this style $11.44’’ department store Turkish 
corners in his studios, and never has had one—which is saying a 
great deal for any artist—and he doesn’t smoke cigarettes when he 
can get a pipe. In short, there is no nonsense about him, he is ‘‘all 
there,’’ and he has a lot in common with life as it is to the ordinary 
American business man, if he does make his living in a forbidden field. 

I don't know whether I want Hawthorne to develop into a big 





PORTRAIT OF ARTIST’S MOTHER 
By Charles W Hawthorne 


portrait-painter, or a great painter of fishermen and fisher-boys, or a 
master of still-life—of copper pans filled with slimy, wonderfully 
painted, iridescent fishes—or whether I most desire him to do more 
of brilliant land and sea scapes, like a few that he has painted at Cape 
Cod, white sand, green grass, and blue sky and sea, all bathed in 
glittering sunlight. I think I'll leave it to him. 

J. M. BOWLEs. 





Nore.—For other examples of Hawthorne's work, see seven following pages. 
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Eugéne Guillaume, the sculptor and academician, and a former 
director of the Villa Medicis at Rome, is dead at the age of eighty- 
three years. Jean Baptiste Claude Eugéne Guillaume was born at 
Montford, in 1822, and after passing through the college at Dijon 
went to Paris, where he studied in the Ecole des Beaux Arts under 
Pradier, and won the prize 
of Rome in 1845. When 
the school was reorganized 
in 1873, he was appointed 
to a professorship, and a 
year later was made a 
director. Already, in 1862, 
he had been made a mem- 
ber of the French Institute, 
and in 1867 an officer of 
the Legion of Honor. In 
1869 he was elected an 
honorary member of the 
English Royal Academy. 
A list of Guillaume’s im- 
portant works would be a 
very long one. He won 
the Rome prize with his 
‘““Theseus Finding the 
Sword of his Father,’’ and 
his sojourn in Italy was 
signalized by a number of 
fine classical pieces. His 
‘“‘Tomb of the Gracchi’’ 
made a sensation in the 
London International Ex- 
hibition of 1862. This 
piece, with his ‘‘Anacreon,”’ 
is now in the Luxembourg 
collection. His statue of 
the first Napoleon attracted 
much attention in the Paris 
exhibition of 1867. Of 
many other famous works 
it is only possible now to 
mention a few, such as 
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By Charles W. Hawthorne 
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“The Lives of Saints Clotilde 
and Valérie,’’ bas-reliefs, in 
the Church of St. Clotilde in 
aris; the statue of ‘‘L’ Hopi- 
tal,’’ inthe Louvre; the monu- 
ment of Colbert, at Rheims; 
and a bust of the murdered 
Monseigneur Darboy. He was 
sent to Rome as the head of 
the French Art School there in 
1891. For some years he 
occupied the chair of professor 
of art history at the College of 
France. 

&# The death of Charles Con- 
nor, the well-known Indiana 
landscape-painter and member 
of the coterie of artists krown 
as the ‘‘Richmond group,’’ 
occurred at his country home 
near Richmond, Indiana, Feb- 
ruary 15th. ‘‘Wet Night in 
February,’’ one of his best 
known canvases, was exhibited 
at St. Louis. Mr. Connor was 
forty-eight years of age. 

&# Sol Eytinge, the artist, died 
at his home in Bayonne, New 
Jersey, recently. He was per- 
haps the last survivor of that 
school of black-and-white illustration of which Felix Octavus Carr 
Darley was the leading exponent. He was born in 1833. He was 
on the staff of Harper’s Weekly for many years, and his pictures of 
the Southern negro, published during the Civil War, gained him a 
wide reputation. He was a warm personal friend of Charles Dickens, 
whose guest he was at Gadshill, and he made the illustrations for 
‘*A Christmas Carol’’ and several editions of Dickens’s works. 

& Professor William C. A. Frerichs, a well-known marine and animal 
painter, is dead from paralysis at his home on Staten Island. He 
was born seventy-six years ago in Ghent, and came to America in his 
youth. While his paintings are to be found among many of the 
great collections in this country, Professor Frerichs is best remem- 
bered as an instructor in art in various schools. After spending a 
short time in New York, he became an instructor in a North Carolina 
college in 1854, and at the outbreak of the war went to Charleston. 
After the war he returned to the North. 
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# The French newspapers 
announce the death, at 
Roubaix, of Francois Wil- 
leme, the inventor of photo- 
sculpture, a device that made 
a good deal of stir in the art 
world about forty years ago. 
Willeme, who had _ studied 
sculpture, conceived the no- 
tion that by taking a large 
number of photographs of 
any object from different 
points of view it might be 
possible to get data from 
which a reproduction of the 
object could be made with 
scientific accuracy. He 
placed a statue, for instance, 
in the center of a ring of 
twenty-four cameras, and at 
a given signal the exposure 
was made for all at once. 
The negatives obtained were 
used to make life-size draw- 
ings of the outlines of the 
object at any one of the given 
twenty-four points, and the 

Pica. a cutting away from a block was 

BOY WITH FISH : 

Se Chasis W. Gewtinene done from twenty-four points 
of the circumference accord- 
ing to these drawings. Great 

things were expected of the invention, and living figures were photo- 

graphed, the process being, of course, far more difficult and expensive 
than it would be to-day. The final results were wholly disappointing. 

The camera gives at best only a distorted view of any object, so that 

instead of one distortion M. Willeme had twenty-four. The statues 

produced from living models proved to be more or less in the nature 
of caricatures, notwithstanding the expenditure of much money and 
ingenuity. 

# Philip Clover, aged sixty-three, a portrait-painter, formerly of 

Columbus, Ohio, died recently. Clover was well known by the 

politicians. He painted oil portraits of the late Senator C. L. Magee, 

the late City Recorder Joseph Owen Brown, the late Superintendent 

of Detectives John D. Shea of Chicago, the late Mayor W. S. 

McCarthy, former Chief of Detectives Thomas Byrnes of New York, 

Roger O'Mara, and Robert Pitcairn. At the time of his death 
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Clover was painting a portrait of the late President William 
McKinley. Clover painted the famous picture, ‘‘Fatima,’’ which 
was exhibited all over the country. Another notable painting of 
Clover’s was ‘*‘ The Criminal.”’ 

# Mrs. Elizabeth Brainard, the well-known portrait-painter, is dead. 
She was born in Middleboro, and from early childhood evinced a 
strong desire for things artistic. After elementary work in Boston 
studios she went abroad and studied with some of the famous Italian 
painters. She opened a studio in New York when she returned to 
this country, but after a few years went to Boston to be near her 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Homes. She had an apartment in the St. 
Botolph studios. Among her 

paintings were portraits of the 

rectors of Boston College. 

She was sixty-nine years of 

age, and a widow, her hus- 

band, a Western man, having 

died about eighteen years 

ago. 

# Foreign journals announce 

the death in Brunn, Moravia, 

of Felix Jenewein, whom 

some of his countrymen con- 

sidered a great genius. He 

was born at Kuttenberg, 

Bohemia, in 1857, and studied 

in Prague and Vienna. For 

twenty years he devoted him- 

self to historical or religious 

compositions planned upon a 

vast scale and full of theatric 

effect. In Ig00 a composi- 

tion called ‘‘The Plague”’ 

containing plenty of vigorous 

drawing, but unbalanced as to 

subject and color, attracted 

much attention and provoked 

discussion. With notoriety, 

however, came a certain de- 

gree of success, and the 

painter was appointed to the 

professorship in the art school 

of Brunn, which he was to 

enjoy for so short a time. 

* Professor Siemering, an site 

eminent German sculptor, and gy charles W Hawthorne 
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director of the Rauch Museum, at Berlin, has just died in that city, in 
his seventieth year. He contributed a number of public monuments 
to the adornment of the Prussian capital, among which his statue of 
Frederick William I. is best worthy of remembrance. To Philadel- 
phians he is known as the designer of the great Washington monu- 
ment in Fairmount Park, commissioned by the Society of the Cincin- 


CHILDREN WITH FISH 
By Charles W. Hawthorne 


nati. This is partly modeled upon Rauch’s monument to Frederick 
II. at Berlin, which has called forth marked admiration in Europe. 
# A Prensa dispatch from Milan announces the death of the sculp- 
tor, Eduardo Tabacchi. He executed works chiefly of military sub- 


jects, but was best known for his ‘‘ Hypatia,’’ the ‘‘Tuffolina,’’ and 
his recent figure of the “‘ Preludio.”’ 

* William Weber, an artist well known in the West, died at his home 
in Kansas City, Missouri, of typhoid fever, aged forty years. Mr. 
Weber was born in Germany and came to America when achild. He 
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received his first artistic instruction at Peoria, Illinois, and later 
studied in the Royal Academy at Berlin. At the time of his death 
he was instructor of drawing in the Kansas City central high school. 
*® Louis Ernest Barrias, the sculptor, died in Paris, February 4. 
Barrias, member of the Institute, was born in Paris, in 1841, and was 
a pupil of Jouffroy, Cavalier, and Cogniet. He won the second place 


JUNK SHOP 
By Charles W. Hawthorne 


in the contest for the prix de Rome in 1861 with his ‘Chryseis 
Restored to her Father by Ulysses,’’ and won the prize itself in 1865 
with his ‘‘Foundation of Marseilles.’’ Soon afterward his busts of 
Jules Favre and other eminent Frenchmen excited much admira- 
tion. Since 1870 he had been a constant contributor to the Paris 
salon, and many of his successful compositions in reproductions have 
attained a wide popularity. Among them may be mentioned his 
‘‘Oath of Spartacus,’’ ‘‘Religion and Charity,’’ ‘‘The First Burial’’ 
(Adam, Eve, and Abel), the noble group called ‘‘The Defense of 
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Paris,’’ ‘‘Song,’’ and ‘‘Muse,’’ which may be seen on the grand 
staircase of the Hotel de Ville in Paris, and a vast number of histori- 
cal statues and busts of eminent men of all nations‘and periods. He 
was an officer of the Legion of Honor and a Member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

# Lemuel M. Wiles, landscape-painter and a teacher, died recently 
in New York in his seventy-ninth year. He organized the art school 
in connection with the University of Nashville, Tennessee, some 
years ago, and for many years he conducted a school for art students 
at Silver Lake, in western New York, during the summer seasons, 
besides having taught in various other places. He was born in 
Perry, Wyoming County, New Jersey, in 1826. He taught pen- 
manship before coming to New York to study art, and later he 
founded an art school at Ingham University, at Le Roy, New York. 
# Hermann Corrodi, the celebrated Italian painter, is dead at 
Rome. He was born in Zurich, lived many years in Rome, and was 
personally acquainted with almost all the European royalties, espe- 
cially the late queen of England. 

& Oswald Achenbach, the painter, died in Duesseldorf, February 2, 
from inflammation of the lungs. Achenbach’s reputation chiefly 
rests on his paintings of Italian life, which are executed with ex- 
traordinary fidelity to detail, and with a very fine eye for color and 
composition. Among his best known works are the ‘‘Flower Festi- 
val of Genzano,’’ the ‘‘Temple of Paestum,’’ the ‘‘Four Seasons at 
the Italian Lakes,’’ the ‘‘Via Appia Nuova,’’ and the ‘‘Cascade at 
Tivoli.’’ He was born at Duesseldorf in 1827, and was a brother of 
Andreas Achenbach, the celebrated painter, under whom he studied. 
He early became imbued with the ideas of the Duesseldorf classical 
school, and spent a number of years in Italy. From 1863 to 1872 
he was professor of landscape-painting at the Duesseldorf Academy. 
His works gained considerable favor in France, and a canvas by him 
isin the Luxembourg. In 1863 he was made a member of the Legion 
of Honor, and he was a frequent exhibitor at the Salon before the 
Franco-Prussian war. The announcement of his death causes deep 
regret in the world of legitimate art. 

# Charles Speigel, Jr., a well-known water-color artist, whose home 
was in Passaic, was instantly killed on January 30th, as he stepped 
from a west-bound train at the Passaic bridge. Mr. Speigel was 
returning from a visit to his father and mother in New York City. 
Just as he stepped from his train at the bridge, a milk train two hours 
late came along. The artist was struck by the train and was killed 
instantly. 

# A cablegram from Brussels says that Jean Baptiste Meunier, the 
sculptor, is dead, at the age of eighty-four. He was the recipient of 
many honors, among them the Salon medals of 1866 and 1868, and 
the gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 1889. 
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&* Adolf von Menzel, the artist, died in Berlin, February 9, at the 
age of ninety. His death was due to weakness, superinduced by a 
severe cold. Menzel had been identified with the best in German art 
for sixty years. His work, even to within the last five years, was 
regarded as excellent, and he worked every morning until his illness. 
He was the first artist to receive the highest Prussian decoration, the 
Black Eagle, conferred on him by the present emperor, who held him 
in high esteem. By order of the emperor, the body was buried in 
Berlin, in the rotunda of the old Museum of Art. 

# J. Ambrose Pritchard, a well-known landscape-painter, died 
recently at the Homeopathic Hospital, Boston, of apoplexy, aged 
forty-six. He was working in his studio apparently as well as usual. 
In the afternoon he was stricken down and was taken to the hospital. 
He had been married only four months. He was a member of the 
Boston Art Club and the Boston Society of Water-Color Painters. 
He was to have contributed a group of fifteen of his recent water- 
colors to the exhibition of the Society of Water-Color Painters in 
Boston. He exhibited in the Paris salons of 1886 and 1887, and had 
been represented in many of the regular annual exhibitions in the 
United States. 
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‘‘Ten dollars! Twenty dollars! Twenty-five dollars! Thank 
you, thirty dollars! Go on, gentlemen, forty dollars! I am offered 
forty dollars for the first choice of the twenty-four mugs—forty dol- 
lars. Your opportunity, gentlemen, to buy a Salmagundi Library 
mug comes but once a year, and there are not half enough mugs to 
go around. Forty-five dollars! Fifty dollars! Fifty-five dollars! 
Sixty dollars! Going at sixty dollars! Sixty dollars—’’ 

Down the long tables the red candles light up the pictures on the 
walls and the eager faces of the diners, who have drawn their chairs 
forward. Rows of famous brass candlesticks gleam among the flow- 
ers and the empty bottles. 

‘*Only sixty dollars for first choice? Do TI hear seventy? Sixty 
dollars! Going at sixty dollars—sixty dollars once, sixty dollars twice, 
sixty dollars third and last call! No! Seventy-five dollars I am 
offered! Seventy-five dollars! Eighty dollars! A hundred dollars!”’ 
—the red candles blink. ‘‘A hundred and ten dollars! A hundred 
and twenty dollars!’’—the candles range themselves in prim rows. 
‘A hundred and thirty dollars!’’—tthey dance up and down to the 
auctioneer. ‘‘One hundred and fifty dollars!’’—the room is a blur 
of red flames and white shirt-fronts. ‘‘One hundred and seventy-five 
dollars!’’—the tables join the pictures on the walls in a sort of 
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SALMAGUNDI MUG, 1905 
By Charles P. Gruppe 


encircling the mug from 
handle to handle. <A quaint 
Dutch mug _ inscribed 
around the bottom: ‘‘On 
the dijk at Volendam, Hol- 
land, drawn by George 
Wharton Edwards for the 
Salmagundi Club’’ was one 
of the gems of the collec- 
tion. These rare pieces of 
delft are all fired bisque; 
that is, without glaze. 
The foregoing are now 
paragraphs of ancient his- 
tory—a reminiscence of the 
Salmagundi Club mug sale 
of 1904. They are, how- 
ever, a forecast of a similar 
scene that will be enacted 
in the gallery of the club on 
the 11th of April this year. 
On that date there will be 
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merry-go-round. ‘‘One 
hundred and eighty dol- 
lars! One hundred and 
eighty dollars-—-once, 
twice, last call—sold!’’ 
The privilege of selection 
goes to J. Sanford Saltus, 
who chooses William Rit- 
schel’s mug-——Dutch boats 
on a Holland beach, one 
of the few done in color 
over glaze. 

This was the record- 
breaker for a single mug 
at the auction. The next 
highest price paid was 
sixty dollars for a blue delft 
mug by H. M. Walcott, 
which was delightful in its 
originality—ten topers 
lounging over a bar, show- 
ing only their backs and 
expectant heads and im- 
patient feet, the ten figures 


SALMAGUNDI MUG, 1905 


By 


Arthur E Blackmore 
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the same—or a similar—jolly crowd of artists and connoisseurs seated 
at the annual club dinner; a like display of artistically decorated mugs, 
each in a sense linked with a personal association; equally spirited 
bidding, and equally triumphant carrying off of cherished trophies. 
These sales are nothing less than events, and the unusual features 
attending them warrant the caption of this article—they are the 
unique auction sales of art products in America. 

In 1901 a blue mug by J. Carroll Beckwith brought one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, and in 1902 a mug by Genjiro Yeto—a 
Japanese maiden with lilies, in blue delft—sold for one hundred and 
five dollars. At the same sale, another blue mug, decorated by 


SALMAGUNDI MUGS, roos 
By H. G. Plumb, Gordon Grant, and Thomas Potts 


Howard Pyle, sold for one hundred dollars. The Pyle mug bore on 
one side the head of a pirate in a broad sombrero, which suggested 
a toby. On the opposite side was a panel of lettering as follows: 
‘‘A True Picture of an Imaginary Gentleman, Painted by Howard 
Pyle for the Salmagundi Club of New York.”’ 

In the world of commerce a clever idea is often the basis of a 
fortune. In the case of the Salmagundi Club an original thought 
carefully managed has given its library a handsome annual income. 
The plan consists in the preparation of twenty-four decorated steins, 
each painted by a well-known artist member and bearing his signa- 
ture. The mugs are fired by Charles Volkmar, the Club potter, and 
are sold at auction after the annual library dinner. The first library 
dinner took place in 1899, and the twenty-four blue mugs, all of 
them glazed, brought three hundred and ninety-seven dollars. The 
first choice went to Mr. Saltus for sixty dollars, and the mug selected 
was that of Walter Shirlaw, which was encircled by a flock of geese. 
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In the following year, the library mugs brought six hundred and 
thirteen dollars. George Inness, Jr., secured the first choice for one 
hundred dollars, and the mug selected bore two nude female figures, 
daintily painted and signed by the well-known portrait-painter, 
Charles Frederick Naegele. In 1901, Mr. Saltus secured first choice 
for fifty-four dollars, and selected the mug by H. G. Plumb, ‘‘Coming 
through the Rye,’’ a mouse coming out of the loaf. At the same 
sale F. Louis Mora’s mug brought one dollar more than the first 
choice. In 1902, George F. Crane paid one hundred and fifty dollars 
for first choice; but a fifty-dollar painting by Charles Baker went 
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with the mug. Mr. Crane chose J. N. Marble’s mug. In 1903, 
Dr. Henry S. Oppenheimer paid ninety-five dollars for choice, and 
took a beautiful mug by F. Louis Mora, decorated with Medizval 
figures of Bacchus and attendants. Mr. Mora painted a mug for the 
sale in three successive years, and these brought an average price of 
seventy dollars. All the mugs are registered in the library, with 
descriptions and photographs, and each one is numbered on the 
bottom with the year to which the series belongs, and thus in a 
sense became a matter of public record. 

This unique sale has given birth to a new set of collectors. Chief 
among the purchasers of Salmagundi mugs is W. E. Baillie of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, who is a famous collector of book-plates. Mr. 
Baillie owns the Howard Pyle mug, and it is so highly prized by him 
that he could hardly be induced to part with it; in fact, it could not 
be bought for one thousand dollars. He is an enthusiastic gatherer 
of mugs, and has secured twenty-five—a collection of rare value. 
The sale of mugs at the Salmagundi Club was instituted for the 
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purpose of providing an in- 
come for the library. Be- 
sides serving this end, the 
sale has become a delight- 
ful custom of the Club. 
The six annual dinners 
have brought into the 
treasury of the Library 
Committee three thousand 
eight hundred and seven 
dollars, or an average of 
about six hundred and 
thirty-four dollars for each 
year. The twelve dozen 
mugs have averaged ap- 
proximately twenty-six dol- 
lars and fifty cents apiece. 
It is one of the customs 
of the dinner to have the 
tables and the walls deco- 
rated with choice pieces 
from the famous Drake 
collection of brasses. RE sac enre oe 
sian candlesticks, three feet By C E. Kinkade 


high, stand on the head 


tables, and the walls of the 
picture gallery gleam with 
brass and copper, hung 
over a background of beau- 
tiful rugs. At the head of 
the hall flashes the great 
Drake blazer, which is the 
copper bottom of a sugar- 
kettle battered into a 
thousand glittering facets, 
and upon all the walls is 
a shining arrangement of 
plaques and Huneker lights 
wrought by the cunning 
hands of Jewish artisans 
hundreds of years ago. 
Here and there a group of 
the tops of New England 
warming-pans perforated in 
patterns, smiles across at a 


ne Moorish platter from some 
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old Spanish inn, or at a quaint cooking-kettle from old Russia. 
As the music of some familiar air is heard, the tables break into song, 
and good fellowship reigns supreme by the time that the mugs are 
brought in for the sale. 

For the last three years the twenty-four artists who have deco- 
rated the mugs of the year have been entertained by the Library 
Committee. The library which is thus supported is one of the most 
individual collections in the possession of any New York club. 
While essentially an art library, it embraces a number of special col- 
lections; but it is best known for its collection of works on costume. 
In this branch alone, the Salmagundi Library contains between four 
and five hundred volumes, more than half of which are folios and 
quartos. 

What prices will be commanded this year is, of course, at this 
writing purely conjectural, but that the mugs have lost none of their 
popularity is evidenced by the fact that the Club has had in its pos- 
session for many weeks a check for one hundred and four dollars for 
any mug that might fall to the lot of the would-be purchaser. The 
accompanying illustrations of some of the steins to be offered for sale 
this year will give some idea of the queer conceits and beautiful 
designs executed by the artists, and will perhaps suggest a reason for 
the deep interest taken in the auctions by collectors. 

WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON, 


MOL 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


**Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.’’ Vol. V. The 
Macmillan Co. $6 net. 

“Sir Anthony Van Dyck,’’ by Hugh Stokes. Frederick Warne 
& Co. $1.25. 

‘*Tintoretto,’’ by Mrs. Arthur Bell. Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 

‘*George Frederick Watts,’’ by W. K. West. Frederick Warne 
& Co. $1.25. 

‘*Sir Edward Burne-Jones,’’ by Malcolm Bell. Frederick Warne 
& Co. $1.25. 

‘*Verrochio,’’ by Maud Cruttwell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2 net. 

“Dutch Pottery and Porcelain,’’ by W. Pitcairn Knowles. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

‘“Drawings of Burne-Jones,’’ by T. Martin Wood. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

**Der Fall Bécklin und die Lehre von den Einbeika,’’ by Julius 
Meier-Graefe. Julius Hoffmann. 3 marks. 
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